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What the Executive Requires 
From the Cost Accountant 


By C. D. LANDELL 


Secretary-treasurer Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Ltd. 
(Before Toronto Chapter, October 15, 19386) 


The reason for my appearing before you this evening is en- 
tirely due to the persuasive powers of our Chapter President and 
while I do not pose as an authority, I do hope that some benefit may 
be derived from the observations which I shall attempt to make on 
the subject. Please understand that I am not attempting a lecture 
on this subject but hope to discuss in a purely informal manner 
such thoughts as I may have on the subject. If anything that may 
be said will contribute to a pleasant evening, I shall feel happy. 





NOTICE OF SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 

A special general meeting of the Society will be held 
on Saturday, December 5, 1936, at 3 p.m., at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. 

This meeting is for the purpose of considering and 
approving recommendations of a committee of past-presi- 
dents, as amended and adopted at the annual meeting of the 
Society on May 30th. These recommendations were printed 
along with the minutes of the annual meeting, in June 
Cost and Management. 

W. A. McKAGUE, 
General Secretary. 











May I say by way of introduction to the subject that it is just 
as essential for the executive to have the proper appreciation of the 
work of the cost accountant as it is that the work of that individual 
should be well and carefully done. The executive should know the 
fine distinctions arising from the terminology used in discussing the 
various factors which enter into costs in arriving at the various 
steps to the final cost before considering profit, and thus eliminate 
any element of misunderstanding of the facts presented by the ccst 
accountant or the interpretation of them. 

We shall take it for granted that we are all familiar with the 
subject of costs as relating to processes, job work, specialty products 
or services, and the various factors entering into any given cost 
statement. 
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WHAT THE EXECUTIVE REQUIRES FROM COST ACCOUNTANT 


The cost accountant’s field of activity is not only varied but is 
highly interesting, if for no other reason than the solving of prob- 
lems which constantly arise from a number of causes. For instance, 
through change of design or remodelling of a product, changes 
which may come about through the introduction of new machinery 
or equipment, or, on the other hand, changes brought about through 
different marketing or distributing conditions. 


To give point to the following remarks, let us look at the work 
of the cost accountant from the viewpoint of the executive of a 
manufacturing concern. It is clearly the duty of the executive to 
satisfy himself that the system of cost accounting employed is not 
only suitable to the industry, but more important still, that in any 
reports prepared, essential facts of purchasing procedure, the re- 
flection of labour costs, production costs, advertising, selling, distri- 
bution and marketing, also general or administration charges are 
fully accounted for in the break-down of the various general ledger 
accounts; that the summation of the cost records will reduce to a 
minimum the under-absorbed or over-absorbed expenses of the busi- 
ness. Further, that all figures used by the cost system tie into and 
are controlled by the general ledger accounts. 


The executive should satisfy himself that the cost procedure 
employed is simplified to a point consistent with necessary and ac- 
curate information. It might not be amiss to here observe that the 
cost accountant’s and the purchasing agent’s departments should be 
closely related as many of the purchasing department records can 
be used to advantage by the cost department with the consequent 
saving in time and labour. 


The judgment exercised by an executive and the resultant ac- 
tion taken is often based on reports compiled by the cost accountant 
and it should go without saying that these reports should be accur- 
ate or they are of little value. The presentation of inaccurate cost 
reports might well lead to disastrous results, particularly in lines 
of businesses where competition is keen and the margin between 
total cost and net selling price represents a small margin. The exe- 
cutive expects the cost accountant to keep him advised of changes 
in costs arising from increased or decreased material and labour 
costs, also from any portion of the burden and overhead charges 
with which he has to do in preparation of his records or reports. 
Such information becomes of great importance to the executive in 
considering the development of new markets or the meeting of com- 
petition in established markets, whether domestic or export. The 
cost statement properly prepared on any commodity or article will 
enable the executive to decide just how far he may go in meeting 
competition or developing new markets with a knowledge of the 
margin over completed costs which he has to work on, or whether 
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it is economically advisable to enter a given market or continue to 
sell in a given market any or all lines produced by his company. 

I realize that in some instances executive action is taken in 
spite of established cost figures where it is desirable to develop a 
given territory for a special reason or from a long-trend viewpoint 
of increasing production and lowering unit costs over a wide area 
of distribution. It is important that such action should be taken 
only after a full knowledge of the costs involved. 

This leads te another observation; namely, that the executive 
is more and more looking to the cost accountant for reports other 
than, say, the factory floor cost of a given article or commodity 
ready for shipment. It is not so long since reference to the work 
of a cost accountant conveyed the idea that costs referred to mate- 
rials, labour, and manufacturing burden. We know that with the 
intensive research and study which has been applied to the subject 
of cost accounting, the natural result has been to extend the work 
of the cost accountant to include selling, merchandising, advertis- 
ing, and administrative costs, with the later development of cost- 
ing reports covering such activities as special selling or sales pro- 
motion campaigns, the costs of deing business in given sales zones 
or areas, the various forms of transportation costs or other special 
features. 

The executive requires reports from the cost accountant which 
will enable him to arrive at important decisions as to company policy 
relating to specific problems as, for instance, the consideration of a 
change in marketing and distribution methods based on the cost of 
doing business through jobbers or wholesalers as against direct dis- 
tribution to the trade, and indicating from the cost reports set up 
as to which method should be the more economical in any given 
situation. From the executive point of view the information ex- 
pected from the cost accountant covers a much broader field than 
it did a few years ago, and I believe management is and will be 
more inclined to depend on the work of the cost accountant in map- 
ping out plans and policy for the conduct of business affairs. 


Again I should point out that the executive requires from the 
cost accountant comparative statements on a pre-determined basis 
which will produce at least a monthly report showing cumulative 
cost figures from month to month for any fiscal period with the 
like information for the same period of the previous year or years, 
with comments from the cost accountant stating in a concise man- 
ner the reason for fluctuations in the results arrived at. This fea- 
ture of the cost accountant’s work is most important to executive 
action to correct matters of policy and administration, to prevent 
loss, and to control costs so that they may be competitive within 


the industry. 
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WHAT THE EXECUTIVE REQUIRES FROM COST ACCOUNTANT 


Acting in co-operation with the purchasing department a very 
important chart may be prepared giving the high, low, and average 
laid down costs of the various materials used by the company in 
any fiscal period. 

It has no doubt occurred to all of us that the work of the cost 
accountant is becoming increasingly more important and exacting, 
also that eternal vigilance is required so that executive action may 
be correctly applied, not only through a system of reports with 
comments, but by way of discussion and conference. No one should 
appreciate more than the executive that the work of the cost ac- 
countant in any line of activity contributes to the stability and pro- 
fitable operation of the industry through the establishment of costs 
upon which selling prices may be based which should be fair to 
the purchasers, as well as to the industry and its shareholders. 

Without the work of the cost accountant and a knowledge of 
accurate costs, any industry under competitive conditions is bound 
to face uneconomic competitive conditions. 

With the development of budgetary practice in controlling pro- 
duction and the various elements of expense in relation to estimated 
sales volume, the cost accountant necessarily takes a very important 
part in compiling cost and operating budget statements for the in- 
formation of management. Whether these budgets cover a period 
of a month to more than a year of operations in the future, it is 
nevertheless most important that variations between the budget fig- 
ures and the actual operating results as ascertained by the account- 
ing department should be compared and analysed to ascertain the 
reason for any unusual differences in results. It is on these findings 
that the executive may be provided with an intelligent approach to 
any problem, the consideration of which will invariably point out a 
line of action to correct a dangerous trend or consider a change in 
policy to meet the situation. 

While the subject for the evening has been—‘What the Execu- 
tive Requires from: the Cost Accountant,” it might well be said that 
intelligent executive, administrative action, at least in the commer- 
cial field, could not be applied without the intensive and instructive 
work of the cost accountant. It is the recognition of these facts by 
management that is providing the cost accountant with his oppor- 
tunities and enabling him to occupy a position of trust and import- 
ance in the modern business organization. 

With imagination and intelligent application there is a wide 
scope for the ability and usefulness of the real cost accountant, who 
by study, perseverance and integrity will faithfully apply himself in 
an endeavour to master the details of the business in which he is 
engaged, and bring the combination of his knowledge and experi- 
ence to the solution of the many problems with which he is con- 
fronted from time to time in any industry. 
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Costing and Budgeting 


One of the leading papers given at the annual meeting of th2 
Dominion Association of Chartered Accountants, held in Toronto 
during the last week of August, was by George R. Freeman, F.C.A., 
of London, Eng., who attended as a representative of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants of England and Wales. It was entitled 
“Constructive Accountancy” and included the following references 
to Costing and Budgeting: 

“Very few concerns can expect to progress far without some 
efficient system of arriving at their costs. Each particular kind 
of activity may present different problems. Whilst the professionai 
accountant must bear the chief burden of advising as to a system of 
cost accounts to suit the requirements of the business in hand, in 
most cases this will have to be done in collaboration with the techn’‘- 
cal experts, engineers, or others responsible for the production. For 
the purpose of collaboration it is necessary both that the accountant 
should have some smattering of knowledge of the technical side of 
the business and that those responsible for the production should 
have, at all events, some slight knowledge of the meaning of figures. 
A tour round the works of a client, even when merely conducting 
an audit, and especially when engaged on questions of cost account- 
ing, is very necessary to enable one to have some idea of particular 
processes or any unusual methods applying to the production. 

“It is the engineer’s job to devise the lay-out of the works so 
as to provide for the greatest economy in handling the various ar- 
ticles during course of manufacture and it is hardly in the province 
of the accountant even to criticise the position in this respect; his 
job is to show how the figures arising out of the various charges 
should be analysed and allocated so as to arrive at the ultimate true 
cost. But the detailed results of such analysis may often well show 
that economies in various ways could and should be effected by some 
modification or alteration in the works themselves. 

“In the course of the audit of a large manufacturing concern 
it was noted that the transportation costs had increased dispro- 
portionately to the output. An extension of the factory had been 
erected to deal with one of the most important stages of manufac- 
ture. Unfortunately the new building had been placed at the limit 
of the property owned by the company. As a consequence the ma- 
terial for this process had to be brought from various other parts 
of the works, in some cases as far as 300 yards. On completion of 
the process the goods had then to be taken to other positions to be 
further worked upon, sometimes near to the spot from which they 
had emanated. In their enthusiasm for the new extension, the en- 
gineers had overlooked this not inconsiderable factor in the cost of 
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production. The “interfering accountants” were however of some 
use in pointing out the position. Of course the factory extension 
could not be moved or rebuilt, but other steps were taken to mini- 
mise the disadvantage. It may be felt that this mistake was ele- 
mentary, but without a detailed costing’ system it could not have 
been brought home so effectively to those in charge of the works. 

“Undoubtedly cost accounting has been much more developed 
on this continent than it has in the British Isles, but in some ways 
I cannot help feeling that there is a tendency to over-develop. Many 
concerns find that their selling price bears little or no relation to 
their actual costs of production of specific articles, particularly if 
the costing is on a too scientific and mechanical basis. 

“On the other hand, pre-determined costs are essential to many 
forms of present day production and distribution in order that those 
in charge of the business may evolve its programme for a season 
or for a year on lines which they can feel confident are based on 
sound factors. 

“A most interesting paper was read at the Sixth International 
Congress for Scientific Management by Mr. Harry A. Hopf, who was 
representing the Government of the United States of America and 
was deputy president of the international committee of the Con- 
gress, on what he termed the “Optimum” in the science of manage- 
ment. He cleverly elaborated this expression to explain that it in- 
cluded careful planning, co-ordinating and controlling, so as to ob- 
tain the best results from the particular concern being dealt with. 
He showed that whilst under-production, under-planning and their 
consequences in a high rate of percentage of overhead costs are, 
of course, detrimental, at the same time over-planning, over-produc- 
tion and too ambitious a programme might themselves bring disaster.” 

Budgetary Control 

“Akin to the subject of costing and pre-determined costs is the 
problem of budgetary control, which may shortly be defined as the 
preparation of a budget covering six months, a year, or even a 
longer period, based on the one hand on the estimated production 
and, on the other side, on the estimated costs of production, includ- 
ing overhead and administration charges. A few years ago Mr. A. 
Perry Kean, works controller of the Austin Motor Company, was 
for the affirmative in a debate on the question “The Accountant is 
an Anachronism in Present Day Business.” His main argument ap- 
peared to be that the professional accountant was not up-to-date 
either in his knowledge or in his initiative as regards costing and 
budgetary control, and he described some of the features of the 
planning of his own company in support of his contentions. The 
arguments put forward in the negative were so well supported that 
at the conclusion of the debate most of those present were convinced 
that the professional accountants of today can hold their own in 
usefulness on these problems of costing and budgetary control.” 
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In the subsequent discussion, Mr. Guy E. Hoult, C.A., of Mon- 
treal, said: 

“Costings—In his remarks on cost accounting, I think Mr. 
Freeman’s warning against the dangers of over-development ‘vas 
particularly timely. We have all seen, in the course of our pro- 
fessional duties, the pathetic spectacle of an accounting department 
struggling under the weight of an over-elaborate system imposed 
by some too-eager executive in the name of efficiency. The ten- 
dency today is to classify everything under some convenient label. 
In accountancy we tend too much to classify methods as “modern” 
or “old-fashioned” or “up-to-date” as though in some way the 
methods were good simply because new, or bad simply because old. 
We all know the type of “alert” business executive who will adopt 
any new methods so long as they are complicated enough. It is, I 
conceive, one of the important duties of: the professional auditor to 
guard his clients against the over-hasty acceptance of new methods, 
which, though possibly good in their way, are not suited to the 
solution of the particular problem in hand. It may seem to some 
of us that the more common duty of the auditor is to persuade a 
client to accept a good new method rather than to reject a bad new 
one—and this may well be so, but the point I wish to stress is that 
the auditor’s real opportunity is in both instances similar. His 
knowledge should give him the opportunity to know what system 
will best suit a given set of conditions and he should be able to be 
of great service to his clients in selecting, not the most complicated 
system available but the system most useful under the given condi- 
tion. 


“T am glad Mr. Freeman brought up this matter of cost account- 
ing because it gives me the opportunity of placing before the meet- 
ing a question for discussion, and that is, what is the future rela- 
tionship between the industrial engineer and the professional ac- 
countant? From a cost accounting point of view what advantage 
has an industrial engineer over an accountant, if any? From time 
to time in practice we are apparently in competition with indus- 
trial engineers, and I think that this is a question which might well 
be discussed. It may be that some of our Canadian practitioners 
have had occasion to perform work in collaboration with firms of 
industrial engineers and from their experience may contribute to 
the discussion of this subject. 


“Budgetary Control—In the matter of budgetary control, and 
as I think over systems in use amongst large and small businesses 
in Canada, I do think that the professional accountant has been a 
big factor in spreading the doctrine of budgetary control. In my 
own experience, and among our own clients, I am glad to say there 
have been set up systems of control by monthly budgets which have 
been very effective.” 














EXAMINATIONS 


THE CANADIAN SOCIETY OF COST ACCOUNTANTS AND 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


EXAMINATIONS 
(Regulations as amended, October 27, 1933) 


A.—General 

1. The Society will grant a Certificate of Efficiency in Cost 
Accounting and Business Organization and Administration to each 
person passing its two examinations and submitting a satisfactory 
thesis. 

2. The examinations will be held on the first consecutive Mon- 
day and Tuesday in May of each year, at such points as may be de- 
cided by the Society. The Society will endeavor to hold an exam- 
ination at any place where there are four or more candidates. 

3. Application to try an examination in the following May, 
may be made up to February 28 each year, on the form provided 
by the Society. 

4. Candidates for the First Examination must have attained 
the age of 21 years, and must have at least two years’ experience in 
accounting or cost accounting. 

5. Candidates for the Second Examination must have passed 
the First Examination and must have at least four years’ experience 
in accounting or cost accounting, and must be members of the So- 
ciety, with fee paid in full for the Society’s financial year in which 
the examination is held. 

6. Candidates are at liberty to answer questions in either Eng- 
lish or French. Good composition and spelling are general require- 
ments. 

7. The pass mark for each subject shall be 60 per cent., and 
the honor mark 80 per cent. 

8. Candidates for the First Examination may obtain exemp- 
tion from subjects (a) or (b) of the First Examination, by applying 
for such exemption and furnishing satisfactory proof: (1) That they 
have passed the Intermediate Examination of any of the following 
bodies: Any Society or Institute belonging to the Dominion Asso- 
ciation of Chartered Accountants; Corporation of Public Accountants 
of the Province of Quebec; Institute of Accountants and Auditors 
of the Province of Quebec; Association of Accountants and Auditors 
of Ontario; General Accountants’ Association; or (2) That they have 
passed equivalent examinations, of which the Society approves, in 
any of these subjects. 

9. A candidate for the First Examination must pass all sub- 
jects of that examination within a period not exceeding three years. 
A candidate for the Second Examination must pass both subjects 
of that examination at the one time. 
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10. The fees for examination are: First Examination, one 
subject $5, complete $10: Second Examination complete $10. The 
fee must accompany the application, and will be returned if the ap- 
plication is refused, or if an examination is not held in a place which 
in the opinion of the Society is sufficiently convenient for the can- 
didate. 

11. Candidates will be supplied with paper suitable for the ex- 
aminations. 

12. A candidate found guilty of any dishonest practice in an 
examination will be liable to permanent disqualification for exam- 
ination standing and for membership in the Society. 

18. These rules are subject to amendment at any time by the 
directors of the Society. 


B.—First Examination 


14. The subjects for the First Examination shall be as follows: 

(a) Bookkeeping, including double entry, control accounts, 
columnar journals, closing of books, etc., also simple knowledge of 
bills of lading, cheques, etc. 

(b) Accounting, including main principles, capital and revenue, 
expenditure and receipts, apportionment of expense over depart- 
ments, and preparation of statements of manufacturing, trading, 
profit and loss, net income, surplus or appropriation, balance sheets, 
etc. 

(c) Cost Accounting, including main principles and records, 
factory ledgers, distribution of factory overhead, wages, receipts and 
issue of materials, etc. 

15. The time allowed for examination shall be three hours for 
each of the above subjects. 


C.—Second Examination 


16. The subjects for the Second Examination shall be as 
follows: 

(a) Cost Accounting, advanced. 

(b) Business Organization and Administration. 

17. The time allowed for examination shall be four hours for 
Cost Accounting and three hours for Business Organization and Ad- 
ministration. 

18. Each candidate will be required to mail to the Society’s 
office, within one year from the date of the examination, a thesis 
describing an entire costing system, including specimens of the 
principal forms used. This thesis shall be prepared privately by 
the candidate, and must be entirely his own composition. Two copies 
must be forwarded to the Society, one entirely in the handwriting 
of the candidate, and one typewritten. The thesis should not exceed 
10,000 words in length. 
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OUTLINE OF SUBJECTS 
First Examination 


(a) Bookkeeping 

Principles of debit and credit, and the double entry bookkeeping 
system, including the use of control accounts for subsidiary ledgers, 
up to and including the closing of a set of books and preparation of 
trading and profit and loss statements and balance sheets; invoices, 
statements of account, etc.; bills of exchange and notes; bills of 
lading and other commercial documents; capital and revenue receipts 
and expenditures; reserves for bad debts and discounts; depreciation 
and reserves for depreciation; columnar journals for departmental 
concerns; cash books, where cash, etc.; banked daily, and where not; 
imprest system for petty cash; adjustments for interest, expenses 
paid in advance, accrued charges, etc.; working sheets; single entry. 

Books Suggested: 

120 Graduated Exercises in Bookkeeping, by Thompson, pub- 
lished by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. $1.50. 
Key $1.00. Knowledge of definitions on pages 11, 13 from capital 
cash receipts to end, 15, 17 from gross profit to end. Knowledge of 
the uses of all rulings, pages 25, 28. 

Accounting, by Smails & Walker, published by Ryerson Press, 
Toronto. $4.50. Chapters 1-7. 

Canadian Modern Accounting, by Sprott & Short, published by 
Commercial Text Book Co., Toronto. $3.50. 

(b) Accounting 

Operating Statements and Balance Sheets: Trading, general 
operating or profit and loss, net income, surplus or appropriation, 
etc.; current and fixed assets and liabilities. 

Partnership: The agreement, various kinds of partners, etc.; 
various methods of sharing profits and losses; closing off a set of 
partnership books; admission of a new partner; consolidation of 
partnership, dissolution and sale to a company. 

Goodwill and Its Valuation. 

Manufacturing Accounts: Definition of charge-headings and sub- 
division and grouping; factory ledger and its accounts; closing off 
the books of a manufacturing partnership and of a manufacturing 
company; manufacturing statements. 

Criticism of Operating Accounts: Methods of comparison of 
figures for successive periods; cross-checks. 

Departmental Accounts: Organization and records required; in- 
ternal check; distribution of expenses over departments; statements 
to show results of departments separately; comparison of results of 
departments operations. 

Voucher Register System. 

Depreciation, various kinds, etc. 
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Reserves, Sinking Funds, etc.; Reserves which must be made 
before net profits ascertained; reserves of profits. 

Various Methods of Quotation: F.0O.B., C.1.F., etc. 

Incorporated Companies: How a public company is formed; 
directors, shareholders, etc.; public and private companies; limited 
liability; common and preferred share capital; different kinds of 
shares, par and no-par value shares; authorized, subscribed, called 
and paid capital; bonds and debentures, discounts and premiums; 
capital and revenue profits and losses; dividends. 

Books Suggested: 

120 Graduated Exercises in Bookkeeping, by Thompson, pub- 
lished by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. $1.50. 
Key $1.00. Exercises R to Z, AA, BB and CC. Knowledge of all 
definitions, pages 11-17. Knowledge of subdivision of statements as 
per pages 59-61. 

Accounting, by Smails & Walker, published by Ryerson Press, 
Toronto, $4.50. Chapters 1-11 and 13. Chapter 14, pages 192-200. 
Chapter 21 for section regarding operating accounts only. 

(c) Cost Accounting 

A knowledge of the fundamentals of cost accounting, the essen- 
tial records, and methods of arriving at cost, including the following: 
Purposes of cost accounting; classifications of cost; process cost ac- 
counting; specific order cost accounting; manufacturing expense 
theory; use of cost records; controlling accounts and perpetual in- 
ventories; classification of accounts; accounting for materials; ma- 
terial storage and consumption; valuation of materials; accounting 
for labor costs; accounting for manufacturing expense; distribution 
of service department costs; distribution of manufacturing expense 
to production; the cost to make and sell; monthly closing entries; 
preparation of analytical statements; comparative statements; spe- 
cial conditions. 

Books Suggested: 

Cost Accounting, by W. B. Lawrence, published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York. $5.00. Chapters 1-20. ' 

Business Costs, by Eggleston & Robinson, published by Appleton 
& Co., New York. $6.00. 

Cost Accounting, by Nicholson & Rohrbach, published by Ronald 
Press Co., New York. $5.00. 

Industrial Accounting, by Sanders, published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York. $4.00. 

Cost Accounting, by Jordan & Harris, published by Ronald Press 
Co., New York. $4.00. 

Second Examination 
(a) Cost Accounting 

Advanced and detailed knowledge of costing problems, records 
and practices, and cost of accounting in relation to inventories, bud- 
getary control, and other devices of the various departments of a 
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business, including the following: Job costs; process costs; building 
up a cost sheet, and accessory forms such as requisition notes, time 
tickets, perpetual inventory cards, etc.; relation between general and 
cost accounts; statement of cost of goods manufactured; statement 
of trading; statement of profit and loss; ratios for management; pre- 
sentation of costs to management; comparison of costs among com- 
peting companies; debatable methods; interest on investment; graphic 
charts; relative values; estimating cost systems; establishment of 
standard costs; uses of standard costs; advantages for auditing; uni- 
form methods. 


Books Suggested: 


Cost Accounting, by W. B. Lawrence, published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York. $5.00. Chapters 1-20. 

Business Costs, by Eggleston & Robinson, published by Appleton 
& Co., New York. $6.00. 

Cost Accounting, by Nicholson & Rohrbach, published by Ronald 
Press Co., New York. $5.00. 

Industrial Accounting, by Sanders, published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York. $4.00. 

Cost Accounting, by Jordan & Harris, published by Ronald Press 
Co., New York. $4.00. 


(b) Business Organization and Administration 


A knowledge of internal organization, both office and plant, of 
leading types of business concerns, and the functioning of the vari- 
ous departments, including the following: Legal forms of business; 
general plan of organization of a business; departmental functions 
and organization—purchasing, production, advertising, sales, ship- 
ping, finance, stores, accounting, cost accounting, credit and collec- 
tion, engineering, traffic, power, maintenance, executive control; lo- 
cation of plant; design and equipment; office organization and man- 
agement; factory organization and management; employment; wage 
systems; welfare work, development of new products; net profit 
angle. 


Books Suggested: 


Administration of Industrial Enterprises, by Jones, published by 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $3.75. 

Thesis: 

A description, which should not exceed 10,000 words in length, 
of an entire costing system in a major industry, and including speci- 
mens. of the principal forms used. It should cover actual costs, 
standard costs, and budgetary control. A description of costing in 
a small concern may be accepted if it covers both fundamentals and 
details. 











Building Program Is 
Handicapped 


Inspired by building programs developed as recovery measures 
in Great Britain and the United States, Canada is making a deter- 
mined effort to revive its own construction work. There has been 
considerable building of a purely governmental character in recent 
years, with the result that the country is adorned with new post 
offices and customs buildings somewhat in advance of its general 
development; it is recognized that these works add to the debt and 
tax burden without going far enough to materially reduce unem- 
ployment. The policy now, as expressed in Housing and Improve- 
ment laws, is to promote private enterprise, with the aid of public 
funds at low rates where necessary. 

{In this effort, however, the Dominion is under several handicaps. 
Public finance has not been as shrewdly handled in this country as 
in Great Britain, with the result that our governmental credit is 
about at an end. The United States had the advantage of entering 
the depression with a comparatively low national debt, while we 
had already spent about all that we could borrow, on the war and 
on railways and other public works. On top of this, came defaults 
of many of our municipalities, repudiation of power contracts by 
Ontario, and default by the province of Alberta, which destroyed any 
chance of our raising new loans in the world markets; the money 
which helped to develop this country formerly, will no longer be 
forthcoming from Great Britain and the United States. 

A second handicap is the industrial codes imposed in parts of 
Ontario, Nova Scotia and Alberta. These codes were originated be- 
cause of absurdly low wages offered to building workers in the 
worst of the depression. But in attempting to raise everyone to a 
high standard, all at once, they have greatly curtailed the scope of 
new employment. It would have been sounder policy to let employ- 
ment expand first at low rates, depending upon the growing scarcity 
of workers to gradually raise the standard in a normal way. 

A third handicap, which was inevitable, lies in the fact that as 
a rapidly growing country we had always had an abnormal propor- 
tion of industries and workers depending upon building. In the 
long period of railway development, up ta the Great War, many 
thousands of people immigrated to this country to work on railway 
construction. Some of them later transferred to other types of 
building. With the sources of investment dried up, and the serious 
difficulty of realizing earnings on the investments already made, 
employment in construction work has been practically at a stand- 
still in recent years. 
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BUILDING PROGRAM IS HANDICAPPED 


The Canadian government, copying the examples of Britain and 
the United States, is pursuing a policy of moderate currency and 
credit inflation, which is making money cheap. Through the mach- 
inery set up under the Housing and Improvement regulations, part 
of this cheap money is available exclusively and directly for build- 
ing work. Whether it will find its way into circulation, in any im- 
portant degree, will depend on the prospects for earnings. That 
is where the handicap of building costs is faced. Finance repre- 
sents only part of the cost, and cheap money may be more than 
offset by dear labour and materials. The labour codes have raised 
costs in the sections concerned, to much more than they were two 
or three years ago. Moreover, materials have gone up. It has been 
estimated that the advance in labour cost in some centres has been 
at least 15 per cent, while an index of prices of building materials 
for the country as a whole shows a rise of 10 per cent since 1982. 

Compared with these advances in costs, there has been only a 
nominal recovery in rental or sale values. Some communities have 
not realized any change at all, while in others the rise has not ex- 
ceeded ten per cent. The most that can be said, on the whole, is 
that there is a higher ratio of occupancy. This trend will have to 
go farther before rents and sale prices can be materially advanced. 
In real estate, as in other business, there must be actual scarcity 
before we get a seller’s market. In other words, industry must pro- 
vide more employment and more wages before there can be a real 
revival of building. Cheap money alone can not do it, though it 
lays the ground work. 

From the earnings of a property, taxes and maintenance have 
to be deducted before the net return is realized. Taxes continued 
to rise during the depression, in most municipalities, often reaching 
such a level as to wipe out the net return entirely. Builders have 
been agitating for wider tax powers for municipalities, so that part 
of the burden might be shifted from property, but they overlook 
the fact that other tax bases are already heavily burdened. A gen- 
eral sales tax of eight per cent, supplemented sometimes by a local 
levy such as exists in Montreal, is about all that commercial activi- 
ties will stand. Income and estate levies have been raised to about 
the point of diminishing returns, and in Manitoba there is a general 
wage as well as an income tax. 

For these reasons we will evidently have to be satisfied in Can- 
ada with a comparatively slow return of building activity, and at 
its best we need not look for such a level as prevailed when capital 
was tlowing freely into this country. The increase in occupancy, 
bringing at least low earnings on existing properties, is an impor- 
tant and healthy improvement in itself. Public policy should be 
aimed at encouraging a moderate degree of building on a sound 
earnings basis, which means an excess of rental value over cost. 











Unemployment in Great Britain 
and the United States 

























(From “The Index,” August, 1936, published by The New York 


Trust Company, New York). 


HILE the problem of unemployment still remains one of utmost 
rela in England, the decrease in the number of unem- 

ployed there stands in striking contrast to this phase of economic 
recovery in the United States. . 

Of the insured workers in the United Kingdom—comprising almost 
all wage earners except agricultural workers, domestic servants and 
government employees—the average number of registered unemployed 
dropped from 22.1 per cent., for the year 1932, to about 14 per cent. 
in March, 1936. In this country, the unemployed still constitute nearly 
one-fifth of all workers, according to estimates of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, and more than one-quarter, according to those 
if related to an earlier year, for in Great Britain, the number of insured 
of the American Federation of Labor. The contrast is more marked 
persons in employment aged 16-64 years now actually exceeds the 
average number in 1929. 

Despite such improvement, the number of insurad persons out of 
work in Great Britain and Northern Ireland on March 23 was still 
1,879,000, a decrease of about one-third in the past four years. Never- 
theless, this reduction has, at least, brought the problem within more 
reasonable bounds. The Government, furthermore, is apparently pro- 
ceeding on the assumption—whether warranted or not—that the present 
percentage of unemployment must be regarded as about normal, and 
methods for providing the necessary relief, combining unemployment 
insurance and special unemployment allowances, have been devised 
at a comparatively low annual cost for which definite budgetary pro- 
vision has been made. 

Total expenditures by the British Government in behalf of the 
unemployed for the last fiscal year were £69,000,000 ($350,000,000), 
or $9 per capita, comprising contributions by the State to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund of £18,600,000 ($93,000,000) and unemploy- 
ment allowances of £48,300,000 ($242,000,000), plus costs of adminis- 
tration. Large as this sum may seem, constituting about 9 per cent. 
of the total British budget, it is dwarfed by comparative expenditures 
in the United States. The Federal Government in this country ex- 
pended, in the fiscal year 1935, approximately $2,300,000,000 for emer- 
gency relief, exclusive of agricultural aid and public works projects, 
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a sum amounting to almost one-third all expenditures. Even this por- 
tion of social expenditures is relatively twice as great on a population 
basis—$18 per capita—as the total of such expenditures in Great 
Britain. British unemployment payments, moreover, were included 
within a balanced budget while those of the United States served to 
throw our budget further out of balance and added materially to our 
steadily mounting public debt. 

There is inherent in this state of affairs both a lesson and a warn- 
ing for the United States. Various governmental measures in Great 
Britain have helped to increase employment in pace with increase: 
industrial production, notably the encouragement afforded the manu- 
facture of durable goods by a sound fiscal policy and the impetus given 
to private building construction. At the same time, nevertheless, the 
apparent resignation to a continuance of “nemployment at a level as 
high as 2,000,000 out of a total of some 13,000,000 insured workers— 
recently forecast as an average for the next ten years in a report of 
the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee—points to the 
future difficulties which this country may face if it is not more success- 
ful than Great Britain in combating unemployment. On a basis of 
comparative populations, this is roughly equivalent to almost 6,000,000 
unemployed in the United States, with little likelihood of our being 
able to provide for their support at a cost anythng like as low as 
that which England is incurring. 


Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain 


It should be borne in mind in all discussion of the problem of 
unemployment that the general background of Great Britain in this 
regard has been very different from that in the United States. For 
while lack of sufficient work is a comparatively new phenomenon 
here, directly attributable to the depression which started in 1929, 
Great Britain has experienced widespread unemployment ever since 
the War. 2,038,000 British workers were idle at the close of 1921, 
the equivalent of almost 18 per cent. of the total insured workers, 
and while there was improvement in succeeding years, even in 1929, 
the average for the year was 1,263,000 out of work, or 10.4 per cent. 
of the insured total. 

While various factors accounted for this condition, possibly the 
most important was a general decline in Great Britain’s share of world 
trade which had served to reduce materially the market for her manu- 
factures. Not only were British costs too high to enable her to com- 
pete successfully in foreign markets with her commercial competitors, 
but industry found it difficult to raise the funds necessary for the 
program of industrial rationalization which was essential to full eco- 
nomic recovery. Moreover, conditions were especially depressed in 
mining, chiefly coal mining, and the textile trades, unemployment in 
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these two leading industries amounting, according to reports of 
July 22, 1929, to 17.5 per cent. and 13.3 per cent. respectively. 

Consequently, the increased unemployment which inevitably de- 
veloped with the advent of the world depression, added to a burden 
which had already become well-nigh intolerable. The strain upon the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, through which provision was made 
for those out of work, as discussed in THE INDEX of February, 1935, 
became too heavy for it to bear, and recourse to continuous borrowing 
from the Exchequer for transitional benefit payments seriously en- 
dangered the national credit. The existence of these unsecured loans, 
it has been stated in a recent article in the London Economist, was 
one of the principal factors in sapping confidence in Great Britain’s 
economic prospects and helped to break the link between sterling and 
gold in the autumn of 1931. 

The high level of unemployment in 1929 proved to be only the 
beginning of England’s difficulties. The number of insured workers 
finding jobs began to fall off rapidly with the decline in production 
and trade which set in during 1930. Estimated insured employment 
fell to an average of 9,348,000, by 1932, and the total of unemployed 
more than doubled, the average reaching the high figure of 2,813,000, 
or some 22.1 per cent. of the total number of insured workers. In 
other words, unemployment had become not only a major problem 
but an absolutely vital one. Its solution was recognized as an essential 
requisite for effective economic recovery. 


Gains Since 1932 
Wherein British experience has again substantially differed from 
that of the United States is in the improvement which has taken place 
since 1932. Increased production and recovery along other lines have 
been reflected in a gradual upward trend in employment and the num- 
ber of insured workers holding jobs in 1935 rose to an average total 
of 10,371,000, or 150,000 more than in 1929. 


VARIATIONS IN REGISTERED UNEMPLOYMENT 


Percentage 
Total Unemployed 
Yearly Insured in Registered to Insured 
Average Employment* Unemployed** Total** 
| ere 10,220,000 1,263,000 10.4 
REY ccs ie wie the- pars 9,348,000 2,813,000 22.1 
| SEARO ee eee 9,681,000 2,588,000 19.9 
Py Sage 10,139,000 2,221,000 16.7 
RRA eee 10,371,000 2,106,000 15.6 
March 23, 1936.. 10,630,000 1,879,000 14.4 


*Great Britain. 
**United Kingdom. 
This reduction in unemployment has been general in all principal 
industrial groups but at distinctly varying rates, as revealed both in 
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shifts in the number of insured workers in different occupations and 
in the percentage of unemployment within such groups. It would 
appear that of all major occupations, coal mining and cotton manu- 
factures remain the most depressed of the general groups and least 
responsive to the forces of recovery. 

The percentage of unemployment in the coal industry had reached 
41.3 per cent. in July, 1932, and that in cotton manufactures 33 per 
cent. While these percentages had been reduced, by July, 1935, to 
31.2 per cent. and 22.6 per cent. respectively, the decline in the total 
number of insured workers, from 1,945,000 to 939,000 in the case of 
coal miners and from 518,000 to 442,000 for cotton workers, largely 
nullified these apparent gains. There were still 203,000 insured workers 
in coal mines and 74,000 insured workers in cotton manufacture who 
were unemployed in March, 1936, constituting about 15 per cent. of 
all persons on the unemployment register. 

In contrast to these industries, tne best records are presented by 
such groups as the distributive trades; automobile, motor-cycle and 
airplane construction; building, and electric cable, apparatus and 
lamps, all of which showed substantial gains in the number of insured 
workers and reduction in unemployment percentages. 

The lowest rate of unemployment in these industries in July, 1935, 
was that in electric cable, apparatus and lamps manufacture, which 
had declined from 13.4 per cent in July, 1932, to 7.3 per cent., while 
a comparably favorable gain is that in automobile, motor cycle and 
aircraft construction, where the proportion out of work had fallen 
from 22.1 per cent. in July, 1932, to 9.38 per cent. Unemployment in 
tne distributive trades never attained very high proportions, amounting 
to only 11.6 per cent. in July, 1932, and, even with an increase in the 
total number of insured workers, stood at 10 per cent. in July, 1935. 

A specially interesting case, in view of the important part played 
in British recovery by the building boom, is the status of employment 
in the building trades. Some 826,000 workers were insured in this 
industry, in 1929, following only the distributive trades and coal mining, 
and the number of unemployed in July of that year was 8.7 per cent. 
of these workers. While this latter figure increased until 1932, the 
percentage unemployed in July amounting to 27.6, and even recovery 
brought it down only to 14.3 per cent. in July, 1935, the total of 
insured building trade workers increased in the years under review 
to a July, 1935, total of about 977,000. There was thus a gain in 
insured workers in this industry since 1929 of more than 18 per cent. 
and in employed insured workers of 11 per cent., representing a 
shift from more depressed industries into one of' the most active eco- 
nomic activities of recent years. 

Based on the method used by the British Ministry of Labour for 
determining monthly changes in the percentage of insured unemployed, 
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in March, 1936, as compared with July, 1935 there has been considerable 
improvement in the coal mining, cotton, and steel and iron groups; 
a very slight improvement in the general engineering and automotive 
groups and little change in the distributive, building, printing and 
electrical groups. In this connection, it should be noted that none 
of the percentages has been corrected for seasonal variations. 

This analysis would appear to indicate that British efforts to 
increase employment have been more successful than in this country 
because of the gains registered by the durable goods industries and 
the building trades. The increase in the total number of workers in 
these categories, and the percentage decrease in unemployment, show 
that there has been no lag in the recovery movement on the part of 


capital goods. 


Unemployment Costs 


At the same time that this progress was being made in reducing 
actual unemployment, passage of the Unemployment Act of 1934 pro 
vided a more practical method for meeting the still heavy demand 
for relief. The old system had broken down because under the pres- 
sure of increasing unemployment, benefits had begun to be paid 
with little attention to whether the applicant was seeking work and 
almost regardless of duration of unemployment. Insurance had _ be- 
come a dole. The restrictions adopted in respect to transitional bene- 
fits and institution of a “means test’ resulted in marked economies, 
but permanent reform of the system was still vitally necessary. 

The outstanding feature of the new law was consequently a definite 
separation of benefit payments made to those who were entitled to 
receive them from the Unemployment Insurance Fund, and such pay- 
ments as had to be made to persons who were either not insured or 
had received all benefits for which they were eligible. The Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund was thus able again‘to become self-supporting, 
after its disastrous experiences of 1931-33, and in 1935, its total income 
was £64,721,000 ($324,000,000), derived from contributions in roughly 
equal amounts from employers, employees and the State, while expendi- 
tures during the year amounted to only £54,000,000 ($270,000,000). 

In payments to persons who could not satisfy the conditions for 
receipt of insurance benefits, however, the State was called upon for 
expenditures in addition to its contribution to the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund which amounted, as previously cited, to some £48,000,000 
($240,000,000), bringing the total cost to the State for unemployment 
in the fiscal year 1935-36 to £69,000,000 ($350,000,000). For the cur- 
rent fiscal year, a reduction is forecast and it is estimated that total 
expenditures will be £63,000,000 ($315,000,000). 
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While this picture of improvement is encouraging in contrast to 
our slight gains, total unemployment representing approximately 14 
per cent. of the number of insured workers is still very high, and 
in the report of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee, 
previously noted, there was little promise for the immediate future. 
It has stated that it would appear necessary, in administering the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, to proceed on the assumption that 
over the next ten years unemployment among insured persons would 
be in the neighborhood of from 15% to 16 per cent; that is, in no 
one of these years would unemployment of the 13,000,000 insured 
workers, be expected to fall below 11 per cent., or approximately 
1,500,000, or rise above about 22 per cent., or 3,000,000 persons. 

While other economists have expressed the opinion that this 
estimate of prospective unemployment is too high, Great Britain is 
apparently prepared to accept the theory, at least as a working basis, 
that relief for some such percentage of its working population must 
be assumed as a permanent burden of the State. This, moreover, 
together with other branches of social services, including poor relief, 
pensions, housing subsidies, public health and education, constitutes 
one of the most elaborate systems anywhere in the world, and costs 
the British people, on the basis of 1933 figures, an estimated one-eighth 
of the total national income. 

It is of interest to note that these measures have been devised 
with the double objective of allowing industry to maintain a level of 
employment as high as possible and thereafter providing for workers 
which industry cannot absorb. Unemployment relief has been syn- 
chronized with other phases of an integrated social security system 
which is administered with efficiency and economy, reducing an in- 
evitably heavy burden to a minimum compatible with the legitimate 
needs of beneficiaries. Tne relative efficiency of the British system. 
its comprehensiveness, the coordination of its manifold aims, the main- 
tenance of responsibility through shared expense and the achievement 
of a “pay-as-you-go” system, all serve to emphasize the many para- 
doxes in our own method of handling this problem and our huge 
expenses for both actual relief and social insurance, so much of 
wnich will constitute a burden for the future. 

The future of unemployment in Great Britain, however, remains 
dependent upon worldwide readjustments in trade and industry. The 
improvement of the past few years reflects productive gains which 
have provided opportunities for work for an increasing number of 
wage earners largely because recovery, backed by intelligent fiscal 
policy and government cooperation with industry, has proceeded on 
an even course. With building materials and building, and some of 
the most important heavy industries showing, in 1935, the highest 
production indices among British manufacturing industries, a basis 
for increased employment has been established. In this country, the 
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retardation of corporate financial operations by government, especially 
through the uncertainties deriving from inimical fiscal and regulatory 
policies, have kept at relatively low levels the activities of the capital 
goods industries, which account for the greater part of our unemploy- 
ment. 
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FOREMEN’S TIME IN PRINTING PLANT 

A member’s query regarding costing of foremen’s time in a 
printing plant was published in October Cost and Management, 
along with the replies of two members. The following is the com- 
ment of another member, just received: 

“Your correspondent’s question is not very clear. In the open- 
ing part of the paragraph it would seem that he has a foreman 
in each department and if so, the procedure is simple. The fore- 
man’s wage is part of the overhead. In the concluding sentence of 
the paragraph it would seem that the foreman has charge of sev- 
eral departments and the only answer we can suggest to this is 
the cost of the foreman’s wages must be divided over each depart- 
ment, according to the amount of time that the foreman spends in 
each department. 

“If the foreman spends part of his time on direct work on the 
various jobs that would otherwise have to be done by an employee, 
then certainly the foreman must submit a time sheet for that por- 
tion of his time which can then be charged to the individual job 
in question.” 
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“MONTHLY REPORTS... 


SIX 


DAYS 


Entrance to Harris-Seybold-Potter Building 


TO PRACTICAL business men, re- 
sults are more convincing than 
rhetoric. The following letter is 
concerned with results obtained by 
a typical “Comptometer” user: 
“Less than two years ago, a deci- 
sion was made to handle all our 
figure work on ‘Comptometers’,” 
writes Mr. H. B. Markle, Office 
Manager of the Harris-Seyboid- 
Potter Company, manufacturers of 
printing presses and paper-cutting 
machinery in Cleveland, Ohio. 

“As a result we are now turning 
out twice the volume of figure work 
with the same number of figuring 
clerks. 


“Monthly reports previously com- 
piled on the 11th of the following 
month are now ready on the 5th— 
six days earlier. Overtime has been 
eliminated. 


COM PTO 





Model J ‘“‘Comptometer” 


“These savings can be credited to 
the speed and accuracy of the 
‘Comptometer’ and trained operat- 
ors, because our figure-work rout- 
ines have not been changed mate- 
rially. 

“Quite naturally, we are sold on the 
value of standardizing on ‘Compto- 
meters’.”’ 


If speed, accuracy, and economy 
in handling figure work are essen- 
tial to the efficient conduct of your 
business, inauire of Felt and Tar- 
rant. Ltd., offices or dealers in Tor- 
onto, Ont.; Montreal, Que.; Ottawa, 
Ont.; Edmonton, Alta.; Calgary, 
Alta.; Vancouver. B.C.; Winnipeg, 
Man.; Hamilton, Ont. 


METER 


at. Off 
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CHAPTER PROGRAMS 1936-37 


MONTREAL 








1936 


September 12th. 
Visit to The Institute of Agriculture, Oka. 
September 26th. 
Visit to The Canadian Ingersoll Rand Company’s plant at 
Sherbrooke, P. Q. 
October 9th. 
Opening Dinner. 
Speaker—Mr. James L. Carson, President, The Montreal Board 
of Trade. 
Subject—‘Random Thoughts on Business and Banking.” 
October 16th. 
Subject—‘‘The Automobile Industry.” 
Speaker—Col. Frank Chappell, Director of Industrial and Public 
Relations, General Motors Corporation, Oshawa. 
October 30th. 
Subject—“Russia.” 
Speaker—Mr. G. G. Serkau, Treasurer, Standard Trading Co. 
Ltd. 
November 13th. 
Subject—‘Social Credit.” 
Speaker—Mr. J. C. Thompson, -C.A., of Messrs. Clarkson, Gor- 
don, Dilworth & Nash. 
November 27th. 
Subject—“The Metropolitan Commission.” 
Speaker—Alderman W. H. Biggar. 
December 11th. 
Subject—Debate. 
Speakers—Canadian General Accountants Association vs. Can- 
adian Society of Cost Accountants and Industrial Engineers. 
(1) Resolved—“That man will benefit by a continuing increase 
in the use of machinery.” 





(2) Resolved—“That a twelve-month equal-quarter Calendar 
would be of greater value to industry than either the pres- 
ent Calendar or the proposed thirteen-month Calendar” 
(Oregon System). 

1937 


January 15th. 
Social Evening—Annual Smoker. 
January 29th. 
Subject—“The Mining Industry of Canada.” 
Speaker—Mr. G. C. Monture, Department of Mines, Ottawa. 
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February 12th. 
Subject—Students’ Theses. 
Speakers—Messrs. V. Hallberg and J. E. Beauvais. 
January 26th. 
Subject—“Municipal Accounting and Finances.” 
Speaker—Mr. E. T. Sampson, Secretary-Treasurer of the City 
of Outremont, and of the Montreal Metropolitan Commission. 
March 12th. 
Subject—The Hope Washing Machine Company—In Bankruptcy. 
April 2nd. 
Subject—‘Modern Mechanical Accounting Methods.” 
Speaker—Mr. A. C. Farrell, President, Boston Chapter, Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants. 
April 16th. 
Annual General Meeting. 





TORONTO CHAPTER 


1936 
October 15th. 
Speaker—C. D. Landell, Secretary-Treasurer, Canada Dry Gin- 
ger Ale Ltd. 
Subject—What the Executive requires from the Cost Accountant. 
November 20th. (Joint meeting with Hamilton) 
Speaker—W. F. Titus, Vice President, International Business 
Machines Corp., Endicott, N.Y. 
Subject—Production Planning. 
December 9th. 
Speaker—W. S. Ferguson, C.A., University of Toronto and Shaw 
Schools Ltd. 
Subject—Labour Incentives. 
1937 
January 20th. 
Speaker—R. F. Bruce Taylor, C.A., Edwards Morgan & Co. 
Subject—Why an Audit? What the Auditors require. 
February 18th. 
J. F. Gibson, C.A., Head Assessor in Tax Dept., Toronto. 
Subject—Corporation Income Tax. 
March— 
Plant visit to Canada Cycle & Motor Co., Ltd. 
Tentatively arranged. 
April— 
Closing Meeting. To be arranged. 
May— 
Golf Event. To be arranged. 
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HAMILTON CHAPTER 

The program up to the end of the present year is as follows: 
October 22nd. 

The showing of the Enduro Talkie Film depicting the manu- 
facture of stainless steel, shown by the courtesy of The Republic 
Steel Corporation of Buffalo, N.Y., and Drummond McCall Company 
of Toronto and Montreal. 

November 4th. 

Speaker—E. P. Cadeau, S.A. Felton & Sons Co., Ltd. 

Subject—The Romance and Origin of The Brush Industry. 
Nevember 20th. 

Joint meeting with Toronto and Central Ontario Chapters in 

Toronto. 

Speaker—W. F. Titus, Vice President in charge of manufactur- 
ing, International Business Machines Company, Limited, 
Endicott, N. Y. 

Subject—Production Planning. 

December 2nd. 
Speaker—J. L. Cartwright, Hamilton Hydro Electric System. 
Subject—Power Costs. 
December 16th. 
Joint meeting with Toronto and Central Ontario Chapters in 
Hamilton. 

Speaker—Ewan Clague, Assoc. Director, Social Security Board, 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, Washington, D. C. 

Subject—Economic Problems Presented by Social Security 
Legislation. 








CHAPTER NOTES 








TORONTO 


Toronto Chapter’s first meeting of the season, on October 15th, 
drew 46 members and guests, indicating a keen interest in the work 
this season. It was held at the Canadian Military Institute. The 
speaker was our own member and director, Chas. D. Landell, secre- 
tary-treasurer of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Ltd., and his topic was, 
“What the Executive Requires from the Cost Accountant.” He 
gave a remarkably clear summary of the costing problem from the 
executive viewpoint. The members would have liked to hear him 
further, but they did at least draw him into discussion with some 
timely questions. Mr. Landell’s talk is published in this issue. 
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Several new meinbers were introduced at the meeting, a wel- 
come to them being extended by K. A. Mapp, vice-president. J. M. 
McKee, secretary of the Chapter, outlined the program arrange- 
ments for the season. 

The next meeting is scheduled for November 20th. Hamilton 
members are being invited to make this a joint affair, and it will 
be in the Royal York Hotel. 


HAMILTON 

The Hamilton Chapter opened the Fall and Winter Season on 
October 22nd at the Wentworth Arms Hotel with one of the most 
successful meetings in the history of this chapter. 

The occasion was the showing of the Enduro Talking Film de- 
picting the manufacture of stainless steel, and was shown by the 
courtesy of The Republic Steel Corporation of Buffalo, N.Y., and 
the Drummond McCall Company of Toronto and Montreal. 

Thirty-four members and friends attended the dinner which pre- 
ceded the showing of the film and over one hundred attended the 
meeting. This is by far the largest attendance of any previcus 
meeting of the chapter. 

The film shown was a most excellent one showing the manu- 
facture of stainless steel in all its phases and also the many and 
varied fabricated finished articles. As this film was a talkie a com- 
plete description of the various operations was given as the film wes 
shown, and at the conclusion, Mr. Purinton of The Republic Steel 
Corporation of Buffalo, answered numerous questions. 

The best thanks of those present was heartily accorded to those 
responsible for showing this film and also to Mr. Purinton for the 
very able manner in which he answered the many questions follow- 
ing the showing of this film. 

Mr. O. H. Menzel, chairman of the Chapter, occupied the chair. 

The next meeting will be on Nov. 4, when Mr. E. P. Cadeau of 
the S. A. Felton & Sons Co., Ltd., will speak at the Wentworth 
Arms Hotel on, “The Romance and Origin of the Brush Industry.” 
It promises to be an exceptionally fine meeting. 





MONTREAL CHAPTER 

The Montreal Chapter of the Canadian Society of Cost Ac- 
countants and Industrial Engineers under the chairmanship of Mr. 
L. N. Buzzell, C.A., opened the 1936-1937 season’s activities by vis- 
iting the Institute of Agriculture at Oka on Saturday afternoon, 
Sept. 12th, 1936. 

The Institute of Agriculture was founded over 100 years ago, 
and is conducted by the Trappist Brothers, who are engaged in 
general and dairy farming. It is at this Institute that the famous 
Oka Cheese is made. After viewing, under the guidance of our 
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chairman, Mr. L. N. Buzzell, a large part of the flourishing farming 
district north of Montreal, members and their friends were cordially 
welcomed by Father Leopold, Director of the Institute, who, in a 
short greeting, informed his guests of the work performed and the 
aims of the college. Those privileged to make the trip were aston- 
ished at some of the information so revealed. The buildings are 
almost entirely constructed of concrete, this work and practically 
the entire woodwork in the college had been done by the Fathers 
of the Order. The college is built on 1,800 acres of land situated 
in one of the beauty spots of Quebec. Short courses in agriculture 
are given free to farmers and farmers’ sons. For a term of nine 
months the fees including board and tuition for residents of the 
Province of Quebec are $85.00. Some of the foremost teachers in 
Canada are members of the Lay staff. 


Under the personal guidance of Father Leopold, the visitors 
were shown through the various departments of the College,—The 
chapel which, in its utter simplicity, reveals more than any words 
can tell the deep meaning of their faith; the Animal Husbandry de- 
partment; the laboratories; Balanced Ration laboratory; Soil Analy- 
sis; Pathological, Agronomie, Botany with its many pictures, draw- 
ings, seeds and actual examples of the plant life of the Province. 


The entomological Laboratory proved of special interest as here 
were catalogued thousands and thousands of examples of insect 
life found within six miles of the grounds. Father Leopold dis- 
played a specialized knowledge of the science ofi Entomology in 
describing in simple language the specimens displayed. Here many 
specimens of insect life from other quarters of the world are carded 
and many insects which are imitators were pointed out. Flies which 
closely resemble the bee family in every particular with the excep- 
tion that whereas bees have four wings, the flies had only two. 
Butterflies which to all intents and purposes resemble dead leaves 
and other species of diurnal lepidopterous, insects which have chosen 
to imitate birds are on display. Microscopic inspection of several 
minute specimens was permitted and revealed the scintilating beauty 
of certain insects. A great deal of research work in connection 
with parasites being bred to combat the ravages of the corn borer 
has been done in this laboratory. 


The Institute’s reference room and library are filled with vol- 
umes dealing with the subjects taught and studied. Many of these 
are the works of the staff teachers and numerous examples of their 
book binding and printing are contained on the shelves. 

Ultra-modern classrooms overlooking the surrounding country- 
side and river front were inspected together with the veterinary 
hospital and the guests then made a tour of the Monastery grounds 
and the farm. 
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Modern buildings together with different pieces of farm mach- 
inery invented and constructed by the Fathers were viewed. Here 
may be found possibly the best herd of thoroughbred cattle, Holstein 
and Ayershire, in the Province, tended by Trappist Fathers in build- 
ings almost surgically clean. 

Control of milk production is performed in as business-like a 
manner as the costs in the most modern industry. A complete 
record of costs and production by months covering minute details 
of feeding and milk production for each individual animal is kept. 

Lastly the extension work performed by the Institute is of enor- 
mous value to the farmers and horticulturists of the Province. 
Milk tests are made for the surrounding farmers; serums are pre- 
pared to overcome disease in animals and mankind; genealogical 
texts for horticulturists’ guidance are prepared. 

Mr. Buzzell, as Chairman of the Cost Accountants, in thanking 
Father Leopold for his courtesy mentioned that only one thoroughly 
familiar with the problems which confront the farmer and dairy- 
man could possibly appreciate the wonderful work done for the 
benefit of the Province on the farm and in the laboratories the so- 
ciety had been given the privilege of visiting. 


Opening Dinner 


A plea for increased efficiency and greater economy in govern- 
ment throughout Canada was made by James L. Carson, president 
of the Montreal Board of Trade, speaking before the annual dinner 
of the Montreal Chapter, which was held in the Windsor Hotel on 
October 9th. 

Mr. Carson, who is superintendent of the branches of the Bank 
of Toronto in this province, suggested that a commission, formu- 
lated along the lines of the May Commission which was formed in 
Great Britain a few years ago, make a report on the expense of 
government and government services in this country. The report, 
the speaker suggested, would be accompanied by suggestions as to 
measures which might be taken to correct over-expenditure. Mr. 
Carson quoted at length from the May Report and contended that 
the conditions which brought about the commission in Britain at 
that time are somewhat similar to many in Canada today, also that 
many of the recommendations are applicable to this country at the 
present time. 

Discussing banking, Mr. Carson outlined the functions of Can- 
adian banks and derlared that “a greater demand for loans should 
be welcomed by the banks” at the present time. He urged cus- 
tomers to “consult freely with their bankers if for no other reason 
than that they are jointly interested in the success of the business.” 

“Efficiency and ever increasing efficiency” in Canadian indus- 
try were urged by Mr. Carson who suggested that ‘“‘the avenue of 
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export business might be explored by our manufacturers to an even 
greater and more thorough extent than has been the practice in the 
past, for export business is an important factor which cannot be 
over-emphasized in Canada, a large debtor nation.” 

The basis for an increased confidence in business would be 
created, the banker said, “if the various governments, federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal, will put their affairs in order. If in private 
business efficient management is regarded of the first importance, 
it is Just as necessary in public affairs.” 

Of the debt situation in Canada, Mr. Carson said: “Our exces- 
sive/ public debts are still with us — a bad legacy from former 
years of over-optimism, but even our debts can be brought under 
control in time if new and worse mistakes are not made during the 
next year or two.” 

Concluding on a note of optimism, Mr. Carson declared: “Tak- 
ing a long viewpoint, I believe that Canada’s opportunities far sur- 
pass her immediate problems, and that Canada still remains a land 
of promise.” 

The speaker was introduced by R. R. Thompson, professor of 
accountancy, School of Commerce, McGill University; and thanked 
by Lorenzo Belanger. L. N. Buzzell, C.A., was chairman. 

Guests at the head table were: Charles Hudon, director, Cham- 
bre de Commerce; T. Taggart Smyth, E. Winslow-Spragge, chair- 
man, Montreal Branch, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; John 
Stadler, W. S. Hart, G. Courtney Pratt, James C. Thompson, J. A. 
Raymond; J. R. H. Robertson, president, Montreal Junior Board of 
Trade; H. P. Wright, Hamilton, president, Canadian Society of Cost 
Accountants and Industrial Engineers; K. W. Dalglish, president, 
Society of Chartered Accountants of the Province of Quebec; A. 
Spier Keiller, past chairman, Montreal General Accountants Asso- 
ciation; Henri Lefebvre, president, Chambre de Commerce Fran- 
caise au Canada; N. W. Burkinshaw, E. T. Sampson, secretary- 
treasurer, City of Outremont and of the Montreal Metropolitan Com- 
mission; George T. Bowden, vice-president, the Canadian Society of 
Cost Accountants and Industrial Engineers; and E. J. Loiselle, vice- 
chairman, Montreal Chapter, Canadian Society of Cost Accountants 
and Industrial Engineers. 


Visit to Sherbrooke 


An event which has been planned for the past three years, but 
not hitherto realized, culminated at the second “Plant Visit” of the 
1936-1937 session when the Montreal Chapter spent the largest part 
of Saturday, September 26th, as guests of the Canadian Ingersoll 
Rand Company’s officials at their Sherbrooke plant. In choosing the 
locality of the visit, our unfailing Chairman of this committee — 
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R. E. Heartz, who does all the spade work, must have taken into 
consideration the welcome which would be extended to our society 
by the civic officials of this flourishing manufacturing centre. 


No place in Montreal seems more deserted in the early morn- 
ing hours than Phillip’s Square, however, just after the last milk- 
man had homeward departed and at approximately the time of the 
rising sun (beheld for the first time by many of the group) L. N. 
Buzzell with his sleep-laden cost accountants in a specially char- 
tered bus, took the route to Sherbrooke. 


Special guides were provided to show the visiting group through 
the many spotlessly clean manufacturing departments of this world- 
wide known company and those questions which only an inquisitive 
accountant can originate were painstakingly answered. Truly, from 
both an entertaining and educational viewpoint, this plant visit 
proved an unqualified success; a book could be written on the manu- 
facturing processes revealed. 


The Canadian Society of Cost Accountants and Industrial En- 
gineers were tendered a luncheon by the Executive of the City of 
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Sherbrooke and after the usual well-worded felicitations, greetings 
and thanks, our visiting group made a special tour of the entire 
city. 

No one who had the privilege of taking this trip can deny the 
important place which the City of Sherbrooke occupies in the social 
and commercial life of the Province of Quebec. Many manufacturers 
have recognized and taken advantage of its strategic location and 
the numerous other rewards following the founding of a business 
enterprise therein. 

Meeting October 16th 

The success of this Chapter’s annual banquet which opened the 
session, was followed by an equally successful first lecture meeting, 
held on Friday, October 16th. The attendance was very gratifying, 
and the enthusiasm of those present, marked as it was before the 
meeting, was more noticeable at the conclusion of Col. Frank Chap- 
pell’s address on “The Growth of the Automobile Industry.” 

Col. Chappell is Director of Industrial and Public Relations, 
General Motors Corporation, Oshawa, a position to which he was 
appointed after many years’ service in various capacities with 
General Motors. His knowledge of his subject is, therefore, very 
vast. With this knowledge, his pleasing personality and keen ‘sense 
of humour, Col. Chappell held the interest of his listeners not only 
during his address, but also throughout a subsequent lengthy ques- 
tion period. 

This Chapter was indeed fortunate in having such an outstand- 
ing speaker at its first lecture meeting of the session. 

A very cordial invitation to attend this Chapter’s lecture meet- 
ings, which are held in Room 21, Arts Building, McGill University, 
Sherbrooke Street, West, is extended to those members of other 
Chapters who may be in Montreal on the meeting dates. 


Four golfers were resting at the ninth green, which was be- 
hind a mound, when a battered ball came over the rise and rolled 
into a sandy trap. The player was not in view. 

“Let’s make him think he did it in one,” said one of the golfers. 

So they picked up his ball and put it in the hole. 

Presently a weary player walked over the mound and looked 
about for his ball, The four men rose at him, shouting: ‘Did you 
hit that ball? Man! Look! It’s in the hole!” 

The player looked bewildered. 

“Here’s how it rolled,” they said, tracing a course across the 
green. “A perfect shot! The right angle and the right strength! 
Bravo!” 

The weary player pulled out a tattered score card. 

“Good! said he, “that makes it 30 for this hole!” 
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